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ANNUAL MEETING AT CHICAGO 


DECEMBER 28-29-30, 1948 INCLUSIVE. HEADQUARTERS, STEVENS HOTEL. 


These meetings of the National Association of Teachers of Singing wil! be held in conjunction with the annual convention of the 
Music Teachers National Association. 


Tuesday, December 28: 
9:30 A.M.-12:00 Noon: 


2:00 P.M.- 5:00 P.M.: 


7:00 P.M.: 


Wednesday, December 29: 
9:30 A.M.-12:00 Noon: 


2:00 P.M.- 5:00 P.M.: 
7:00 P.M.- 9:00 P.M.: 


8:15 P.M.: 
Thursday, December 30: 
9:30 A.M.-12:00 Noon: 


2:30 P.M.- 4:00 P.M.: 


4:00 P.M.- 6:00 P.M.: 


7:00 P.M.: 





PROGRAM 
Registration 
Annual meeting — Regional Governors and Representatives-at-Large. 


NATS Vocal Forum and Clinic — Dr. Ray Crittenden, Los Angeles, Calif., chairman. Panel Jury, 
William Wheeler, Cleveland O., Helen Hosmer, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y., Harold Stark, 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Annual Banquet, National Association. 

Guests of Honor — Dr. Rudolph Ganz, President, Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Ill., principal 
speaker; Mr. Raymond Kendall, President, M.T.N.A. 


N.A.T.S. Vocal Forum and Clinic (continued) Dr. Ray Crittenden, chairman. Panel Jury — Miss Hosmer, 
Messrs. Wheeler and Star. 


National Association — Annual Business Meeting. 
National Association, Annual Board of Directors and Executive Committee Meeting. 
Concert, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


M.T.N.A. Vocal Forum (in collaboration with N.A.T.S.), E. Clifford Toren, Chicago, Ill., presiding. 
Introductory remarks — Mr. Toren. 
“The Relationship of Musicianship to Vocal Technique”, 
Melvin. H. Geist, Willamette Univ., Salem, Ore. 
“Breath Control — Foundation of Singing and Acting Technique”, 
Mme. Sonia Sharnova, Chicago, IIl. 
“Resonation”, 
Dr. Kenneth Westerman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Short discussion period after each paper. 


Joint Meeting — Music Teachers National Association and the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. Speakers for the National Association — Richard DeYoung, Homer G. Mowe, Walter Allen 
Stults, Leon Carson. 
M.T.N.A. Vocal Forum (in collaboration with N.A.T.S.) (continued) E. Clifford Toren, Chicago, IIl., 
presiding. 
“Phonation”, 
Herbert Gould, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
“Security in Singing”, 
Allan Linquest, Pasadena, Calif. 
“Pathways of Vocal Pedagogy”, 
Arthur Gerry, New York City 
Short discussion period after each paper. 
Annual Music Teachers National Association Banquet. 


(Hosts to the National Association — The Chicago Singing Teachers Guild) 


Kaufman & Fabry, Chicago 
Skyline View of Chicago, 1948 Convention City — First Building on Left, Stevens Hotel, Convention Headquarters 














THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(The fourth in a series) 
Dear Colleagues: 

What is the benefit to me? This question 
was asked of a Regional Governor recently 
who was inviting an eligible teacher into 
membership in the National Association. 
An adequate answer to such a question 
would require all the pages of this issue of 
The Bulletin. Since this is manifestly im- 
possible we must confine ourselves to the 
space alloted the President’s letter. 


It must be remembered that the teach- 
ing conditions, pedagogical standards, the 
types and ages of people we deal with, 
and the types of material used differ widely 
in different sections of the country. The 
teacher in a college or university has a 
different viewpoint than the private teach- 
er. The teacher in a rural area or in a 
small city or town has a different set of 
needs than the teacher in a metropolitan 
area. 

The present program of the National 
Association has sought to take all these 
needs into consideration. When the Asso- 
ciation was formed, an outline of Objec- 
tives and Activities, seven in number, was 
agreed upon. Let us look at them for a 
moment and see whether or not the As- 
sociation is fulfilling its obligation to its 
members. 


Objective One—Improving and stubiliz- 
ing vocal pedagogy through bringing to- 
gether in a closely-knit organization all 
sincere, competent and ethically-minded 
teachers of singing throughout the United 
States, thus providing the opportunity for 
inter-discussion of their mutually shared 
problems. 


Present Status—The program of Basic 
requirements for Teachers of Singing 
was reported in the February-March 
Bulletin. The Advisory Committee 
on Vocal Education (Edward Harris, 
Chairman, New York; Leon Carson, 
New York; Ruth Douglass, Mass.; 
Alexander Fields, New York; Bernard 
Taylor, New York and Sonia Shar- 
nova, Illinois) is now working on an 
outline of the course of extension study 
for teachers now practising, and form- 
ing the curriculum for colleges. The 
first part of this outline was published 
in the September-October issue of the 
Bulletin. Two colleges have already 
adopted the program of teacher train- 
ing as outlined and will give degrees in 
Vocal Pedagogy. Thus an organized 
effort toward establishing a teaching 
standard is being made for the first time 
in history. 


Objective Two—Studying reports of sci- 
entific research projects in the vocal field, 
instituting new research and issuing to 
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Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago 


members bulletins of all significant in- 
formation emerging therefrom. 


Present Status—Beginning in Decem- 
ber of this year the Research Commit- 
tee (Orville Borchers, Kansas; William 
Ross, Indiana; Harvey Ringel, Illinois 
and Kenneth Westerman, Michigan) 
will begin the issue of a series of re- 
ports on their research activities, and 
the publication for the membership of 
the results of research in the past that 
is deemed valuable. This committee is 
very active. 


Objective Three—Making surveys which 
will reveal conditions affecting voice 
teachers in all parts of the United States, 
to the end that this association may use 
its influence in improving those condi- 
tions whenever necessary and possible. 


Present Status—A powerful Survey 
Committee, under the Chairmanship 
of Arthur Gerry of New York with 
representatives in every state in the 
Union, has assembled a vast amount 
of valuable information that has never 
before been available to the profession 
at large. This committee is now gaining 
possession of information governing 
teaching rates, accrediting of the work 
of private teachers of applied music in 
high schools and other important con- 
ditions which are promptly acted upon 
or influence brought to bear whenever 
possible. 


Objective Four — Gathering, editing and 
disseminating to members information 
and theories about vocal pedagogy and 
soliciting their individual contributions, 
so that the ideas and opinions of all mem- 
bers may be mutually shared; giving in- 
formation about new songs, approved 
text-translations, teaching material, etc. 
Present Status—One answer—The Bul- 


letin—our pride and joy! Need any 
more be said? 


Objective Five—Bringing to bear the in- 
fluence of a powerful national organiza- 
tion in shaping any contemplated laws or 
existing customs which are calculated to 
affect the well-being of our profession. 


Again, the Survey Committee (Arthur 
Gerry, New York, Chairman) is in 
the forefront of action combating the 
growing evil of municipal licensing 
and keeping an alert eye on state leg- 
islatures and other law making bodies 
so that if any laws pertaining to our 
profession are passed, we will either 
have a hand in shaping them or at 
least influence will be brought to bear. 


Objective Six — Maintaining standards of 
eligibility for membership in this associ- 
ation which (in the absence of laws and 
regulations to prevent unqualified indi- 
viduals from entering the voice-teaching 
profession) will, in effect, certify the com- 
petence of our members and win for them 
public confidence and respect. 


Present Status—Our entire and rather 
wonderful field organization under eight 
Regional Governors is amply fulfilling 
this obligation. 


Objective Seven — Promoting closer ac- 
quaintance and a more cooperative rela- 
tionship between teacher-members; pro- 
viding information about competent teach- 
ers in all parts of the country to whom 
inquiring pupils may be directed. 
Present Status— Anyone attending a 
regional meeting or the annual con- 
vention knows how well this objective 
is being realized. There is more true 
comradeship in this profession since 
NATS was formed than ever before in 
our history. The recommending of 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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REGIONAL 
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The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


FROM ALL 


OVER 


THE COUNTRY 


« 





SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Members and guests of the National Associ- 
ation met at the Forrest Hotel, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., for the Southern District's first regional 
meeting on October 16. Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana were represented. 

During the luncheon Regional Governor 
Lilian G. McCook welcomed those present. Let- 
ters and messages received from President De 
Young, Vice-President Huls and Regional Gov- 
ernor (Eastern District) Fell were read. A 
brief historical sketch of the National Associ- 
ation was given, stressing the parts played by 
the three parent organizations and concluding 
with the idea of continuing service to the pro- 
fession by the present members. 

An interesting forum session followed, 
which included a discussion of procedure in the 
teaching of breathing and vocal technique re- 
lated thereto. Vernon E. Nichols, Birmingham, 
Ala., served as chairman of discussions, assist- 
ed by Miss Forrest Delano of Hattiesburg. Mr. 
Noah showed films from the Bell Laboratory, 
dealing with the actions of the vocal cords and 
related organs. Those present voted to view an- 
other film having to do with the mechanism 
of phonation, entitled ‘The Human Throat’. 
Gratitude is expressed to the U. S. Army Re- 
cruiting Service for furnishing the sound film 
projection equipment which was operated ef- 
ficiently by two army sergeants. Dr. Ferdinand 
Dunkley of New Orleans, La., reviewed the 
material contained in his book “The Buoyant 
Voice”. In the absence of Mrs. Helen Ruffin 
Marshall, Shrevesport, La., due to illness, her 
paper dealing with the activities of the vocal 
workshop at Centenary College was read. 

In a short business session the Fundamental 
Requirements for Teachers of Singing as out- 
lined in The Bulletin was summarized by Mrs. 
Lucille B. Davis of Raymond, Miss.; members 
present voted unanimously their approval of 
the foregoing project and indicated a desire to 
further their own professional growth. Plans 
for future regional meetings were discussed 
with enthusiasm. 

Ed. Note: This first regional meeting proved 
to be a significant event for the Southern Dis- 
trict and Mrs. McCook and her coworkers are 
to be congratulated upon the success of this 
initial and important occasion. 

¢ = * 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 

The National Association was well repre- 
stned at the Iowa Music Teachers Association 
convention on October 24, 25, at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. An elaborate and con- 
structive program covered many teaching phases. 
On October 25, Regional Governor (Northern 
District) Hadley Crawford of Simpson College 
presided at the morning Voice Section where 
the subject “What Shall We Do With the 
Freshman Voice?” was discussed. Harold Holst, 
Cedar Falls, lowa, was discussion leader and 
two other National Association members, Mrs. 
Mary Liggett, Central College, Pella, lowa and 
Harry Heun, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
lowa served as members of the panel. 

Mr. Crawford also presided at the afternoon 
session of the Voice Forum, the main subject of 
which was “Judging the High School Vocal 
Contest.” Again, National Association mem- 
bers were conspicuous by their active partici- 
pation. Harold Stark, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City served as discussion leader, while the fol- 
lowing National Association members were 


included in the personnel of the three panels, 
—Francis German, Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa, Mrs. Mabel Madden, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa, Merion Johnson, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis., Mr-. 
Edith Le Cocq, Central College, Pella, Iowa, 
Miss June Birkhead, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa and Mrs. Olga Hoff- 
man, Newton (Iowa) Public Schools. 

Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, second vice-president, 
National Association, and Regional Governor 
Hadley Crawford spoke at both voice sessions. 
Mr. Huls reports a fine attendance and high 
enthusiasm. 





At the time The Bulletin goes to press, 
Frederic G. Smith, representative-at-large, an- 
nounces plans for a meeting of National As- 
sociation members at the Schmitt Music Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis, Minn., on November 28. 
Committee members assisting Mr. Smith are 
Miss Maria Montana, Minneapolis and Roy A. 
Schuessler, University of Minnesota. A more 
complete review of this meeting will appear in 
the January-February 1949 issue of The Bulletin. 


Walter Mills, district advisor, called a meet- 
ing of the Omaha group at his home, Septem- 
ber 26. A discussion of the association's history 
and the value of the association to the buying 
public, the singing teachers profession and the 
individual member was led by Regional Gov- 
ernor Crawford. The members also planned 
their activities for 1948-49 and decided to hold 
by-monthly meetings throughout the season. A 
committee, Fred Ellis chairman, was appointed 
to select the dates and places. Mrs. Flora Nel- 
son Sears, assisted by Mrs. Mary Fitzsimmons 
Massie and Mary Jeanette Hoffman were as- 
signed the responsibility for the program in 
November. 

The Omaha group has made the most out- 
standing move in the Northern District by de- 
ciding to hold regular meetings throughout the 
year, thus using the National Association to 
serve their needs the same as NYSTA, AATS 
and CSTG serve their respective groups. Con- 


——_ 


gratulations to the Omaha group for their pro- 
gressive leadership. 


The Lincoln, Neb. group, with J. M. Neeley 
chairman, assisted by Arthur Westbrook and 
Harlyn Abel as a general committee, held an 
all-day meeting at the Cornhusker Hotel, which 
was attended by members from Nebraska, N. 
Dakota, S$. Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa. 

David Foltz, University of Nebraska, spoke 
on “Training the Child Voice’’, Oscar Bennett, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University discussed ‘Vocal 
Methodology” and Harlyn Abel, Union College, 
conducted a round table on ‘Teaching Acousti- 
cally”. Theodore G. Steltzer, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, Seward, presided. 

Robert Shaw, NBC choral director, spoke in- 
formally at the banquet. The group attended 
the Shaw Chorale concert at St. Paul Methodist 
Church. 


* * * 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


As The Bulletin goes to press for the No- 
vember-December issue, the receipt of a copy 
of a most impressive, full-day program for a 
Southwestern District convention — Dr. 
Grady Harlan, regional governor—to be held 
at Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth, Texas, on Novem- 
ber 15 is acknowledged. In fact, it is an elabo- 
rate and unusually comprehensive schedule of 
worth-while events. An address will be given by 
National President Richard DeY oung of Chicago 

Outstanding scheduled 
following addresses: 


events include the 

"Song Interpretation” (illustrated by group 
of songs), William Hargrave, Southwestern 
Seminary, Ft. Worth, Texas; 

“Practical Implications of Scientific Re- 
search’, Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Kansas State 
College, Emporia, Kansas; 

Panel Discussion of Teaching Problems: Dr. 
Warren Angell, Chairman, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee. 

Members of Panel: 

Arkansas: Russell C. Nelson, State Teachers 
College, Conway 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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VOCAL WORKMANSHIP 
by LEONARD TREASH 
Eastman School of Music 

Rochester, N. Y. 


OCAL WORKMANSHIP is that sel- 

dom encountered ability to drill vocal, 
musical, and interpretive features of sing- 
ing into the reflexes of a singer in sucha 
way that, in his performance, he may sing 
the way he intended to sing with reason- 
able consistency. This ability is the result 
of a definite plan of progressive procedure 
in practicing, and studying and living. 
There are many fetishes in vocal study. 
Teachers and students are prone to tie 
onto one idea that they believe to be the 
“open sesame” to beautiful singing. Stu- 
dents are pleaded with, sworn at, and 
cajoled into lifting, placing, sinking, and 
dangling. A fetish that should be included 
in everyone’s vocal study, but which is too 
often avoided, is thoroughness—thorough- 
ness in the inclusion of all good vocal 
ideas and thoroughness in the systematiz- 
ing of them into a plan for drilling them 
into the reflexes. 

Any plan of vocal workmanship must 
have as its prerequisite, a being mentally 
alert and physically alive. In this day and 
age of “connections”, when it seems more 
important to be in command of who one 
knows than of what one can do, too many 
singers burn the candle to the point where 
they cannot do physically what their 
minds conceive. The worst that proper 
sleep, exercise, and eating can do for any 
singer is to make him feel better and 
more able to carry on a plan of work. 

I believe that most fundamental vocal 
ideas can be sifted down to three funda- 
mental principles — the handling of the 
breath, the freedom of emission, and the 
proper articulation of the vowels and con- 
sonants. The working out of these or any 
principles is more important than the 
principles themselves. Practice should 
follow a definite plan and not be a hap 


hazard making of tones. This plan should 
differ with the individual, of course, but 
the following chronological procedure will 
bring most every thing into play and may 
serve as an example. 

Start the first practice period by limber- 
ing up the body with a few stretching ex- 
ercises which will tend to relax the body 
and render it more alive as well as 
stretch certain of the muscles used in 
breathing. Then, the silent stretching of 
the facial muscles, especially the jaw, will 
help to promote flexibility in this all im- 
portant region when actual singing begins. 
Singing should be started only after the 
physical being has been relaxed and poised 
for the balancing of tone when the same 
muscles used in this “shadow-boxing” will 
become functional in the production of 
tone. Here the importance of the vowel 
sounds is made manifest. Emphasis should 
not be permitted to stop upon one vowel, 
but should be equally distributed among 
all of the pure fundamental vowels fol- 
lowed by their modifications. Care should 
be taken to include equal doses of sus- 
tained tones and flexibility exercises and, 
during the first practice period, it is better 
to concentrate the work in the well known 
“middle voice” with excursions into the 
extremities of range and dynamics just 
before the practice period ends. A gen- 
erally good idea is to work the voice up 
to a higher degree of efficiency rather 
than to demand that efficiency at the very 
first emission. 


A rest period of the length of the prac- 
tice period should be inserted between it 
and the next. This is valuable because it 
permits the blood to build back what 
strength has been taken out and to fol- 
low nature’s habit of supplying a little 
more for the next time. This is why we 
often find the voice more responsive the 
second time than it seemed to end up the 
first time. This adding on process should 
continue through the day with the pattern 
for practice much the same as for the 


first practice period except that excellence 
of tone, sustainment, flexibility, power and 
range, should increase in demand until, 
near the end of the day, the singer may 
feel that he is using the entire gamut of 
the voice. 

The study of songs or roles should com- 
prise a technique all its own. Too often 
the singer merely repeats the “once over 
lightly” method which he should use at 
the beginning to get the gist of the song. 
This is neither efficient nor will it ever 
render the final performance complete or 
consistent. An analysis of the score will 
pay off in direct proportion to its com- 
pleteness.. Background study of text, au- 
thor and composer, ascertaining the con- 
ditions under which the song was written 
will help to give the singer understand- 
ing and a complete plan of just how the 
singer wishes to perform the work should 
be made before serious working out and 
singing of the song begins. Each aspect 
of the song should then be worked out 
along the lines of what is commonly known 
as “breaking it down”. Intervals should 
be thoroughly dug in and rhythms should 
be practiced with a metronome if neces- 
sary and, in my opinion, singers should 
stop and think twice before deciding that 
a metronome is not necessary. Every vow- 
el and consonant should be in its best 
form and in its proper place. 

The “taking apart” and the use of such 
terribly mechanical devises as the metro- 
nome does not mean that freedom and 
sweep of phrases should not be given lee- 
way later. Phrases should be swept in 
broad curves or brought to a state of 
clean crispness as dictated by their con- 
tour and supporting harmonic balance 
until there are no drops in continuity from 
beginning to end of a rendition and until 
the breaking down process is no longer 
apparent except in the resultant sureness 
and cleanness. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Christmas 


“Angels we have heard on high, 
Sweetly singing o'er the plains, 
And the mountains in reply 
Echoing their joyous strains, 
Gloria in excelsis Deo 
Gloria in excelsis Deo” 
(Westminster Carol) 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE 
BULLETIN extends to the officers and all 
members of our National Association of 
Teachers of Singing heartiest good wishes 
for a joyful Yuletide and a New Year of 
well being, constructive accomplishment 
and plenteousness. 


CHICAGO HOSTS 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that the 

Chicago Singing Teachers Guild will 
act as hosts to the visiting members of 
the National Association who will come 
to Chicago from all parts of the country 
for the annual convention. Serving in 
place of the usual NATS local committee, 
the Guild has divided its membership into 
four working units for the occasion, as 
follows: 

Committees in charge (1) registration 
desk and banquet tickets, (2) for the as- 
sembling of students who are to partici- 
pate in the vocal clinics, (3) for local pub- 
licity including the furnishing of notices 
to Chicago newspapers and musical jour- 
nals, (4) for planning itinerary and trans- 
portation service to visiting tesachers, for 
tours to places of interest. 

The National Association hereby makes 
public this expression of gratitude to the 
Chicago Guild for the latter’s courteous 
gesture of welcome and hospitality. 


THE 1000th MEMBER 


HERE is much activity in the air to- 

day in regional and ofiicial circles con- 
nected with the effort now being made to 
bring the association’s total membership 
to the 1000th mark. 

As the annual meeting in Chicago draws 
near, this endeavor is becoming more in- 
tensified with the hope that by December 
29 it will be possible to announce to those 
assembled in convention that our long 
coveted and dreamed of goal has been 
achieved. We are now well on the way to 
the enviable status of a roster of 1000 
legitimate vocal teachers, located in every 
section of the United States. In this worth- 
while undertaking each member of the 
National Association can and should con- 
tribute his or her share of interest to the 
extent of a recommendation to the various 
regional governors of at least one suit- 
able prospective membership. It is through 
this channel of unified action that the de- 
sired result will become a reality. 

Who will be the 1000th member? 


YOUR BENEFITS AND MINE 

F any singing teacher in this country, 

either inside or outside the fold of the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing has any doubt as to the benefits to be 
derived from membership in this organ- 
ization, the reading of the fourth serial 
letter of President DeYoung (see page 2) 
should dispel any skepticism that may 
exist. 

The content of the president’s letter to 
his colleagues contains a true and well- 
rounded out statement of the actual activi- 
ties, aspirations and achievements of a 
body of earnest, intelligent and progres- 
sive teachers in a profession of high 


standing and unlimited potentialities. It 
speaks for itself and requires no addi- 
tional reinforcement or explanation. The 
present and future benefits to the indi- 
vidual teacher are and will continue to 
prove to be unbounded. 


And so, to those who are fortunate 
enough to be enrolled in the National As- 
sociation, but who in a weak moment 
might ask—“What do I get out of mem- 
bership in NATS?” we would reply that 
after four intensely active years of or- 
ganizational activity and progress the 
benefits to be gained by membership are 
distinctly obvious. To this statement we 
would add the words of our revered late 
first president John C. Wilcox—‘“It is 
YOUR privilege and obligation as a mem- 
ber of this association to GIVE as well as 
GET, to contribute your individual share 
to an altruistic program that is designed 
to bring greater efficiency and dignity to 
the profession in which we are co-work- 
ers.” This message is as vital and revelant 
today as it was when he wrote in the 
year 1946. 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


This is the large mono- 
gram seal. Price $1.50 


This is the small monogram seal. 
Price $1.25 
These may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter A. Stults, Box 694, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Use them on your stationery and 
your display advertising. Publicize NATS 
in a dignified manner. 














INTERPRETATION 


by MELANIE GUTMAN RICE 
New York City 


OST singers believe that interpre- 
tation means making an effect by 
singing loudly or softly, (preferably loud- 
ly), or by singing sadly or gaily, or by 
dramatizing the text or by sentimental- 
izing the music. If we consider the real 
meaning of interpretation, this would be 
a poor substitute for artistic achievement. 
To interpret, the singer has to grasp the 
deepest meaning of the musical and poetic 
thought of the composition, and should 
have the power to express those thoughts. 
He will then present a tone picture 
through the emotions as varied and vivid 
as to tone color as he is capable of por- 
traying. Just as the painter uses his col- 
ors, so should the singer express all the 
subtlety his mind and soul can conceive. 
But how are we to teach such a subtle 
thing? In fact, can it be taught? We can 
only lead the student to analyze the com- 
position. intelligently, from every angle. 
ife must learn how to study the text first 
so as to understand how the composer 
was inspired by it. Unless the composer’s 
concept of the text is guiding the singer, 
certain poems in settings by different com- 
posers could be interpreted contrary to 
the composer’s intention. Therefore the 
composer’s conception must be thoroughly 
understood, and the interpretation must 
be based on that conception. 

Phrasing means more than the selec- 
tion of the proper places to take breath; 
it means the recognition of the relation- 
ships of phrases to one another; it means 
the composer’s ideas of accents, dynamic 
shadings, tempo, rhythm and rests. If 
Schumann in “Die Lotosblume” indicates 


a rest after the word “angstigt”, we 
must observe it. The word must not be 


connected with the following word “sich”. 
If the word “angstigt” is sung with the 
implied shyness, the indicated rest is 
justified. 

Teach the singer that dynamics means 
the development of the phrase to the de- 
sired degree of climax, or the diminution 
to the most subtle shadings of a diminu- 
endo. If the intention of the composer is not 
understood, the musical expression will be 
lacking, resulting often in loud singing or 
even shouting which has its place only 
in some character songs, or some opera 
parts. 


If so led, the student will learn to de- 
fine for himself the musical requirements 
of the song. We must point out to him 
that music is not to be read horizontally 
alone, but that everything in the accom- 
paniment as well, must be taken into ac- 
count. Singers often concentrate on what 
the voice has to do, treating the accom- 


paniment as secondary, serving only as a 
support to the voice. They overlook the 
fact that the harmony will give them the 
feeling for the tone color to use, and the 
accompaniment will help them to sense 
the rhythmic evaluation as well. Indeed, 
in this manner the student will learn to 
think and feel for himself. Thus will his 
talent develop. 

The student will need further guidance. 
We have to point out to him that when 
the composer makes repetitions, he had 
a purpose which must be understood. How 
to give variety in expression through 
mood, tempo and dynamics will all be in- 
dicated by the composer. We must im- 
press upon the singer that petty marking 
of music is of no avail, only thoughtful 
study of music and text will make the 
contents clear. The composition should be 
conceived as a whole and the details 
fitted into this conception in order to 
achieve a complete picture. 

The student’s imagination should be 
awakened. He should realize the different 
characters of kings, heroes, lovers, dream- 
ers; also the difference in moods as pas- 
sion, joy, despair, tenderness, etc. Isolde’s 
scorn of Tristan differs from Carmen’s in 
throwing the ring at Jose’s feet; or San- 
tuzza’s telling Alfio of Turridu’s betrayal 
of her. 

The difference in styles should be point- 
ed out to the student: the lyricism of 
Franz, the clarity and spontaneity of 
Mozart, Handel’s dignity, Brahm’s lofti- 
ness, Schumann’s fervent poesy and so on, 
also the simplicity of old English, old 
French and old Italian music. 

The singer must realize that in classic, 
(sometimes in romantic music), the text 
often yields to the melodic thought of the 
composer. On the other hand, the modern 
composers—as Wagner, Wolf, Strauss, 
and most of the ultra moderns, take into 
account the full meaning of the text. 

When the accompaniment is agitated, 
not always should the vocal line be treat- 
ed in the same way. Often the contrast of a 
legato is necessary, as for example, “Mon 
coeur s’ouvre a ta voix”, Habanera in 
Carmen, and Schubert’s “Liebesbotschaft.” 
Moreover, in a single phrase the treat- 
ment may be changed from legato to stac- 
cato or vice-versa. 


We teachers must instil good taste in 
our students by leading them to recreate 
the composer’s creation with sincerity. 
We must impress upon them that an art- 
ist with good taste will not put himself 
in front of the composition. He will not 
think of himself, nor of the effect he per- 
sonally is producing. If he yields com- 
pletely to the content of the composition, 
he will not try for effects nor to impress 
his audience, but only to express himself 
as the composer intended. He will not ex- 


aggerate, either with grimaces or with 
obvious mannerisms which detract from 
the performance. The singer’s facial ex- 
pression should be in accord with his 
thinking and feeling. Sincerity of expres- 
sion shows the right spirit and achieves 
artistic utterance. 

The expression of the eye also is of im- 
portance. It, will mirror the thought and 
feeling of the singer. The closing of the 
eyes, when done frequently, becomes detri- 
mental because it destroys the mental 
contact between performer aid listener. 
Occasioally done, it may be part of a deep 
thought, but the eyes should ever be ready 
to express the thought behind them. 

Also, to acquaint the singer with good 
music is to instil good taste. Understand- 
ing will then be a consequence, and de- 
velopment of style and text will naturally 
follow. 

Reading good literature and poetry and 
hearing good concerts will be beneficial 
to the earnest student. 


But we must constantly impress upon 

the student that a sound technique is ab- 
solutely indispenable for adequate expres- 
sion in singing. Without such technique, 
the singer, however great his talent, is 
unable to interpret artistically. A sound 
technique, fundamentally established, be- 
comes subconscious and will lead the 
singer to express himself artistically. 
_ If we teachers have all these points in 
mind in guiding our students, we surely 
will touch some strings of that instrument, 
the human soul, which will vibrate and 
give artistic expression of its own accord. 
And so the singer will become an artist, 
able to take his flights as high as his 
talent and ambition can take him. 





* This article appeared originally in the NYSTA 
BULLETIN; it is reprinted here in abbreviated 
form through the courtesy of the editor of the 
NYSTA publication. 


WELCOME TO CHICAGO 


HROUGH the medium of The Bulletin, 
E. Clifford Toren, regional governor 
of the Central District, sends the follow- 
ing message of invitation and welcome to 
all members of the National Association: 
“From the regonal governor’s office of 
the Central District in Chicago we extend 
a most hearty and sincere invitation to all 
members of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing to attend our annual 
meeting on December 28-29-30. We feel 
sure that you will thoroughly enjoy a visit 
to our city and be more than repaid for 
your time and the costs involved, by the 
many good things that are in store at 
the convention. We assure you that every- 
thing will be done to make your trip as 
pleasant and worth-while as possible. To 
all of you a most hearty welcome.” 
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INDUSTRIAL MUSIC 


HE voice teaching profession is at all 

times interested in the extension of its 
basic work and purposes, particularly 
where and when its own teachers are par- 
ticipating actively in contiguous fields of 
endeavor. In the industrial world music 
has become a dominant factor in the ac- 
celeration of daily routine in the relief 
from tedium and fatigue, and in creating 
good fellowship. It has proved to be a 
strong factor in the raising of the stand- 
ards of music appreciation and affording 
opportunities for greater self-expression. 
Then too, it gives the worker opportuni- 
ties for additional social outlets and 
makes possible a common meeting ground 
for the executive and hourly working 
man. Throughout this music activity, sing- 
ing plays a highly important part. 

This article is centered around The 
Dow Chemical Company in Midland, 
Michigan, which provides a typical and 
outstanding illustration of what is being 
accomplished today in the world of in- 
dustrial music. 

Back in 1936 a group of young men at 
the plant organized a male chorus with 
part-time directors. Seven years later the 
chorus members petitioned the company 
for a full-time music director. Thus it 
was, that the employees themselves, 
through their great enthusiasm for and 
interest in music and with the coopera- 
tion of the company, created their own 
music department. Dr. Theodore Vos- 
burgh, one of the outstanding members 
of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing and formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music and Director of Vocal Or- 
ganization at Albion College, Albion, 
Michigan, was chosen director of this new 
project. It should be stated that the pur- 
pose in setting up a music department 
was not for company publicity, but as a 
factor in building morale, an outlet for 
musical interest and for the entertain- 
ment of employees and the public. The 


Dow music program offers opportunities 
for every type of musical expression and 
the large number of different kinds of 
concerts given each year are on a regu- 
lar, well coordinated basis. 

In the course of the 1947-1948 season, 
the Dow music organizations gave twenty- 
seven concerts—nineteen in Midland and 
eight out of town. Concerts during the 
last five years have included such major 
works as “Elijah,” “The Messiah,” “The 
Creation,” “The Ordering of Moses,” 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” “Carmen,” 
Acts from “Martha,” and the “Tales of 
Hoffman,” “Mikado,” “Naughty Marietta,” 
“Sweethearts,” Beethoven’s Symphonies 
I and VIII, Mozart’s Hoffner Symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, Saint- 
Saens Cello Concerto, MacDowell’s Piano 
Concerto, Mozart’s Horn Concerto No. 3, 
and innumerable smaller works. 

Nationally known artists perform fre- 
quently with the company organizations; 
local talent is given many opportunities 
to do solo work. Vocal artists who have 
appeared with these groups are Susanne 
Fisher, Barbara Stevenson, Thelma von 
Eisenhauer, Adelaide Abbot, Anne Mc- 
Knight, Winifred Heidt, Lucielle Brown- 
ing, Elizabeth Wysor, Pauline Pierce, 
Mary VanKirk, Suzanne Sten, Frederick 
Jagel, Donald Dame, Harold Haugh, 
Hardesty Johnson, John Brownlee,-Donald 
Dickson, John Gurney, Conrad Thibault 
and others. It is interésting to know that 
many young American artists are en- 
gaged to appear with these organizations. 

Free will offerings are taken at the 
concerts, which money is used to finance 
a contest in which eight students are 
given scholarships to a summer music 
camp. Needy talented music students are 
also given private lessons with local 
teachers and an annual Midland County 
Schools Festival is financed with the 
money from these offerings. 

The community at large can participate 
in the program. The annual presentation 
of an oratorio at Christmas, operetta and 


Spring Festival are open to all. Because 
more men want to be in the male chorus 
than can be accommodated, this group is 
limited to one hundred Dow employees 
only—and usually has a waiting list. The 
girls chorus of eighty and the orchestra 
of fifty members are open to anyone in the 
community. 

Beginning in November, a different con- 
cert is given every four weeks ending with 
a two or three day Festival in May. The 
vocal organizations give their own memo- 
rized concerts and combine with the or- 
chestra for one oratorio in December, one 
mixed choral and instrumental concert 
during the season, and a major choral 
work during the Festival. An operetta or 
acts from operas are also given each season 
for those with a flair for the stage. The 
orchestra gives two different concerts each 
year and joins the vocal groups on the 
concerts already mentioned. Chamber 
music programs are also given occasion- 
ally on Sunday afternoons and small 
vocal ensembles such as girl sextets, male 
quartets, mixed quartets, and other en- 
sembles are organized and take part in 
various community activities. 

Those with creative talents are encour- 
aged and their works performed. In the 
fall of 1947, an original show in six acts 
was written by the cooperative work of a 
number of Dow people, which included a 
ballet with original music. 

During the past five years the music 
department has grown so that now Dr. 
Vosburgh has three assistants, Robert 
Moss, pianist, and Virginia Nicholson, 
violinist, both former members of college 
faculties, and Portia Ruth Treend, cellist. 

Ep. Note: THE BULLETIN is indebted to 


Dr. Vosburgh for his submission of the ma- 
terial used in the foregoing article. 


Several features of interest are planned by 
the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild for visit- 
ing NATS members, including a tea and recep- 
tion, tcurs to places of interest and a visit toa 
broadcast (WGN) 
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CONSONANTAL DETERRENCE 


HARVEY RINGEL 


Assistant Dean, Chicago Musical College 
Chicago, Illinois 


OME twenty years ago, the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing adopt- 
ed the following definitions for their own 
guidance: 
PRONUNCIATION is the utterance of 
words with regard to sound and accent; 


ENUNCIATION is the manner of that ut- 
terance as regards fullness and clear- 
ness; 

ARTICULATION is the action of the 
speech organs in the formation of con- 
sonants, vowels, syllables and words; 
Correct pronunciation, clear enunciation 


and distinct articulation in singing con- 
stitute GOOD DICTION. 


Insofar as it is possible this paper will be 
limited to that part of ARTICULATION 
which has to do with consonants. 

In the January 1948 issue of the Music 
Educators Journal, Chauncey Byron King 
made the following statement in his arti- 
cle, Some Thoughts on Conducting: “The only 
reason for singing is to convey ideas. 
There is something to be said so we use 
words. In vocal music the word is the 
thing, and we have no right to subject an 
audience to the choral concert if they can- 
not understand something of the words. 
Some conductors, however, attempt to 
carry this idea too far and abuse it. They 
overdo it when the music has to suffer as 
a result.” Let’s leave the quotation at this 
point! 

In singing two things exist which in 
their very nature are at odds. The de- 
mands of articulation require of the vocal- 
ist certain closures while at the same time 
he is impelled to keep these parts open 
as wide as possible to produce tone of the 
desired quality and power. Frequently, as 
Mr. King states, the solution is often at 
the expense of the music though many 
vocalists seem to forget that the word 
should be understood. In either case, for 
the most part, the common solution is 
that of an inadequately trained instru- 
ment since neither the music nor the text 
need be compromised. Free from constric- 
tion, as is the case where the instrument 
has been well-disciplined, she organs of 
articulation make their own automatic com- 
pensatory adjustments. 

Untrained voices hardly can be expect- 
ed to cope with problems, the solving of 
which taxes the well-trained professional, 
but interferences may be minimized by an 
understanding choral director. It is obvi- 
ous that the first step in this direction 
lies in the choice of materials. To many 
this is a limiting procedure against which 


there is at least latent objection. Never- 
theless it is a wise one until corrective 
measures are given time to take effect. 
Voice is produced by a physical mechanism 
which works efficiently only in accordance 
with NATURAL LAW! In the prepara- 
tion of a singer the instrument comes first 
—then interpretation. Interpretation can- 
not exist in its fullest sense where the 
vehicle of expression is at fault mechani- 
cally and therefore irresponsive to deli- 
cate nuance. Many of our present day 
singers interpret to a degree but have no 
real instrument. 

Release of antagonistic muscular ten- 
sion is prerequisite to the production of 
free vocal tone thereby permitting nor- 
mal activity. One pitfall in attempting to 
effect such a release is the opposite ex- 
treme of “going soft” muscularly which 
only will contribute to other problems. For 
example: indistinct articulation sometimes 
is very closely related to lack of muscle 
tonus in the respiratory area, and this is 
one cause of poor projection. In addition, 
indistinctness may be caused by inade- 
quate movements or positions, inadequate 
closures, or lethargic movement toward 
and away from positions. Since the func- 
tion of consonants is the moulding to- 
gether of vowel color into word form, they 
should always be crisply articulated—not 
exaggerated, but sufficiently so as to leave 
no doubt as to their sound. While in some 
cases they are made in the frontal region 
of the mouth cavity and others are formed 
further back, a// consonantal articulation takes 
place in front of the vowel activity area. 

Some of you may have discovered that 
the average untrained voice seems to ex- 
perience articulatory difficulty when the 
pace of a song dictates quite a different 
durational value for a word or group of 
words from that experienced by the in- 
dividual in his everyday speech. Usually 
the process assumes the character of a 
“slow-motion” picture. The “gliding” 
sounds are sustained in bold relief, cre- 
ating interruptions and distortions not 
acceptable to our concept of what singing 
should be. Added to this is an anticipa- 
tion of the sound to come. Such anticipa- 
tory action and accentuated “glides” con- 
tribute to a singer’s discomfort. These 
common interferences disappear when the 
singer learns to maintain all consonantal 
connections at the same intensity level as 
the associated vowels, whether they pre- 
cede or not. Freely emitted tone is sus- 
tained on the most open part of the vowel 
sound with the characteristic “vanish” 
being absorbed in the instantaneous ar- 
ticulation of the consonant which follows. 
Related to this drooping down from a pitch 
level is the bad habit of scooping up to one. 
Basically the same remedy is effective. A 
helpful device is to direct the offender to 


think the pitch and word at the time of 
inhalation, telling him to start the tone 
instantly while maintaining the conditions 
induced by the act of inhalation. 


One of the more easily recognized faults 


is the so-called muffled tone. The voice lacks 
carrying power—it seems “swallowed”, 


itis dull, lifeless, and is devoid of the 
partials which we hear as “brightness”, 
“richness”, or “ring” in acceptable artis- 
tic singing. This is usually traceable to 
inadequate articulation and attention to 
consonants will inevitably affect vowels 
as well, particularly emphasis on those 
consonants which are formed by the lips 
or the front part of the tongue. 
Energized consonants are likewise an 
aid to the proper start of tone in most in- 
stances. There is little need to make them 
over-explosive since there is sufficient resi- 
dual breath in the mouth cavity without 
pressing extra breath from the lung cavi- 
ty. This firm, spring-like use of the muscles 
in the lips and tongue is an aid to dra- 
matic expression and contributes to the 
reduction of apparent and unnecessary 
labor in the whole singing act. It need 
never be antagonistic to good vowel tone. 


One device which helps stimulate great- 
er responsiveness in an individual’s speech 
and singing is to have him chant a portion 
of a sentence or a line of poetry, on a 
comfortable pitch, and then require him 
to speak the balance with dramatic in- 
flection. Where it becomes necessary to 
localize remedial measures, the first thing 
is to make the student aware of the 
phonetic pattern of the words. Then begin 
the phrase slowly with distinct articula- 
tion and pure vowel-forms. As facility is 
acquired—SPEED IT UP—being careful 
to retain the same color and other gains. 


Most conditioning work that a teacher 
of singing has to do is the result of bad 
speaking. By way of an example let us 
consider the case of a rigid and protruding 
jaw. The individual’s speech and singing 
activity may be described as a chewing 
process—one bit per syllable. Usually you 
will find associated with this condition a 
tongue that has been pulled well back into 
the pharyngeal cavity. In the process the 
words certainly get rolled around and it 
is practically impossible for the singer to 
avoid over-emphasis of glide sounds. The 
listener can scarcely identify the words 
because he hears only indefinite conso- 
nants. Now as to a corrective procedure. 
A teacher of singing inhibits “habit” in 
order to stimulate the “natural”. Ask the 
subject to take in a breath through the 
mouth. In many cases the jaw will drop 
loosely in a hinge-like manner. There 
are instances where the individual sets 
the jaw forward and downward in the act 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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HONOLULU VIGNETTES 
by RITA RAYMOND 


ONOLULU, the Cross Roads of the 

Pacific—a place of beauty—care-free 
life, busy life, friendly life. Leisure when 
one wants it—busy to exhaustion when 
one wants it. A life of diversified interests 
and many friends. 

Friends! Ah, there is the vital part. In 
Honolulu, if we had prejudices before 
coming to this golden land we lose them 
here. Here, more than anywhere else I 
have lived do the true values come to the 
surface. So many races of people and so 
many opportunities to learn to know and 
understand them and to have the realiza- 
tion that after all we are one people. 


My own life has been so full since. first 
coming here in 1935. One has to experi- 
ence Honolulu to understand. There is a 
unity of spirit here—despite the many 
races and religions—that is conducive to 
more freedom in our work and more pleas- 
ant daily living. There is so much to be 
proud of here. The awe-inspiring and 
breath-taking scenery, the rugged moun- 
tains with their ever-present soft billow- 
ing clouds, the rainbows that one can 
always find!—The sweet-scented air, fra- 
grant from ginger blossoms, pikake, plu- 
meria, cups of gold and so many other 
flowers. The fine hotels, the fascinating 
beaches (Waikiki being only one of sev- 
eral), the flowering-tree lined streets, 
which, I may add, have been resurfaced 
to cover their war-torn scars. 


Then there is our very imposing Acade- 
my of Arts, with its fine exhibitions and 
concerts. Incidentally, many world-famous 
artists have lived here from time to time, 
gaining their inspiration from this Para- 
dise of the Pacific for some of their most 
noted paintings. Our many churches and 
temples,—the many delightful homes with 
a grace of architecture such as only the 
Hawaiian Islands could inspire for the 
many social events that make Hawaii so 
famous for its hospitality!—The Commun- 


ity Theatre project that is growing by 
leaps and bounds, very capable hands be- 
ing at the helm, and before long . .. there 
will be a great new theatre! 


Musically, we have our Honolulu Sym- 
phony orchestra and many concerts by 
them are being presented. Our special 
treats are given us by the celebrated 
artists who come to us from time to time. 
Among these have been Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Lotte Lehmann, Marian Anderson, 
John Charles Thomas, Artur Rubenstein, 
Mischa Elman, Yehudi Menuhin, Marjorie 
Lawrence, Piatagorsky, and a host of 
others. 

In my own busy studio I am happy in 
having a fair representation of all races 
living here—Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 
Filipino, Negro, Hawaiian, Portuguese, 
and the Caucasion race,—the latter in 
predominance. I find much musical talent 
here and so many beautiful voices and 
all seem to have the incentive to improve 
constantly. Many times I have visualized 
for our future musical life here Hono- 
lulu’s own Opera Company. But alas! that 
can never come to pass unless more teach- 
ers of representative standing and that 
meet the requirements of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, will 
come here and help in our growth. 

The Hawaiian Islands have so long 
been glamorized in song, verse and dance 
that everyone is familiar with some of 
the main landmarks, but as one sails to- 
wards the Islands from the Mainland, the 
sudden beauty of the mountains and the 
sea of many colors and the skies so very 
blue, one becomes emotionally spent with 
awe. In all these years that I have lived 
here and the trips back and forth that I 
have taken, this sense of awe is always 
stronger upon each return. Towering 
Makapu Point and Koko Head, the proud 
lift of Diamond Head—Punch Bowl—Wil- 
hemina Rise—breathtaking Pali—the ma- 
jestic windward side of Oahu—the other 
beautiful Islands—Kauai, the Garden 
Isle; Molokai with its grandeur and even 


more famous Leper Sanctuary; Hawaii, 
the Big Isle, with its beautiful Kona 
Coast and its huge, famous ranches, not 
to speak of the two Volcanoes that are al- 
ways a little troubled and sometimes 
getting really angry and doing much dam- 
age; Maui with its sheer, steep mountain 
and many ranches—The flowing fields of 
pineapple and the sugar cane waving 
lazily in the ever shining sun! 


Where else can one sit out on their 
terrace feeling the warm, balmy but al- 
ways refreshing air blowing gently around 
them—the silvery moonlight everywhere 
that seems to shine so much brighter— 
and hearing in the distance the soft 
strumming of the ukelele and the deep- 
throated Hawaiians singing, sometimes 
sadly—and then coming a happy song, 
for the Hawaiian people are mostly a 
happy people,—and then sometimes going 
into their old war chants with the great 
feeling for the rhythmic beat that seems 
to be born in all Hawaiians—and, from 
the water the bobbing lights of the torch 
fishermen—and seeing the Hula danced in 
its true meaning and not spoiled by 
Hollywoodian ideas! Where else, I repeat, 
can one sit and find such a place of 
serenity and peaceful life in this crazy 
world of ours today! 

We have five radio stations in Hono- 
lulu alone, all connecting with mainland 
network stations, thereby eliminating to 
a great degree that feeling of isolation 
that one can get here sometimes. Those of 
you who have never been to the Paradise 
of the Pacific will find a rich reward if 
you do visit these enchanting shores, and 
from my own experience of joy here I say 
to you-—Come visit us! 





Ep. Note: For a considerable period of time 
Miss Raymond was the only National Asso- 
ciation member in the Hawaiian Islands. Since 
sending the foregoing colorful message to THE 
BULLETIN, she has come to New York City 
to teach during the winter and spring, after 
which she is planning to return to Honolulu. 
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VOCAL REPERTOIRE 


by HAROLD C. LUCKSTONE 
Ass’t. Professor of Music Education 
New York University, New York City 


VERY voice teacher has problems to 

burn. If he does not, then he must be 
a very queer and extraordinary fellow. 
However, if someone were to ask which 
problem he considers the most serious 
of all, he would find it rather difficult to 
answer, since he, like everyone else, is 
affected by local conditions under which 
he teaches and the particular type of pupil 
to enter his studio. 

Among the various problems frequently 
confronting a voice teacher, there is one 
in particular worthy of consideration and 
discussion. I refer here to the question of 
proper vocal repertoire at the teacher’s 
command and what might be considered 
quite all right for one pupil and definitely 
put of place for another. 

Every maestro di canto at some time 
or other, on meeting a fellow teacher, will 
tap him gently on the back, casually re- 
marking: “By the way, old chap, just 
what would you give to so-and-so? Can 
you think right off of a real good song?” 
Of course, the reply will always be a 
charming, sympathetic smile and a little 
shrug of the shoulders. Either he does not 
dare commit himself; or, if he believes 
that he really knows, he prefers to keep 
it to himself. 

All voice teachers would give anything 
for “just one more good song that is not 
too cheap or has not been done to death.” 
Frequently, especially in smaller centers, 
they are much in need of knowing or 
possessing more or better material. It is 
for that very purpose that the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing has 
given many years of time and work in 
the publication of its various pronounce- 
ments, especially its valuable song lists. 

Looking at all this from another angle 
and viewpoint, there is an even more im- 


portant and pertinent problem concern- 
ing what part of this repertoire the 
teacher’s specific pupil can absorb and 
use, and in turn sell satisfactorily to the 
public. 

Often certain critics (professional, ama- 
teur, “know-it-alls”) make some _ such 
biting remark as: “He is good, all right, 
but someone should insist on his showing 
more facial expression.” — “She would do 
exceedingly well, if she could give a lit- 
tle more support.” — “He has potentiali- 
ties; if he could cultivate his high voice.” 
— “She would be perfect, if she did not 
make grimaces.” These very same critics, 
however, are frequently unaware of cer- 
tain other limitations hidden in the back- 
ground, such as lack of variation of reper- 
toire. Though the manager soon finds this 
out, the teacher has known about it long 
before. Sometimes this very maestro is 
more to blame than the pupil, because he 
himself is unfortunately limited in reper- 
toire knowledge. But much more often, 
the fault is on the other side; his artist 
student, having definite handicaps that 
are difficult to overcome, can only sell a 
limited supply of vocal material. 


Then too, there is that fault of taking 
up advanced repertoire too early in the 
game, without enough good fundamen- 
tals of tone technique behind it. Every 
teacher has difficulty in holding back his 
pupil, especially the beginner. But when 
the prospective young artist is allowed to 
go too fast, he eventually runs into a 
rut; and then it takes lots of time, pa- 
tience, and effort to readjust himself. 

Variation of repertoire comes about not 
only through the use of songs derived 
from different schools and nationalities. 
It depends also on musicianship, on good 
manipulation of tone technique, and on 
fine understanding of style, interpreta- 
tion, color, and feeling. All of these as- 
sets come about through long study and 
gradual attainment. 

One big factor in variation is the por- 
traying of the song’s story, brought about 


through excellent diction. Most American 
voice pupils misrepresent the study of 
diction as referring only to foreign lan- 
guages. Unfortunately these very people 
give too little thought to their own native 
tongue. However, good foreign diction is 
a valuable asset and brings about addi- 
tional variety. While we might endeavor 
more than ever to foster American/Eng- 
lish repertoire, or at any rate, to sing well 
the English language, whether an Eng- 
lish poem or a good translation of a for- 
eign one, it is quite essential that vocal- 
ists learn to sing in foreign languages too. 
The advanced pupils should certainly be 
able to master Latin, Italian, German, and 
French. The first two are closely akin and 
comparatively easy. German is more diffi- 
cult but the average American can tackle 
it to a fair extent. 


And this leads into a very serious reper- 
toire problem for all teachers; how to 
get the average pupil toe do justice to 
French numbers. As the artist pupil finds 
great difficulty in this field, he is either 
very limited in supply; or he does too 
many such songs in a definitely inferior 
manner. The old saying that “only a 
Frenchman can sing French songs well” 
is partly true, but should never be used 
by Americans as an excuse for infcrior 
performance. Quite a few Americans do 
French well. But this is attained only 
through careful study and much hard 
work. Voice teachers should be very strict 
in this field of art, and insist on their 
pupils mastering the language and the 
diction. Good performance in French 
songs always adds to variation of pro- 
gram style and repertoire. 

Indeed, vocal repertoire as a subject in 
itself has often been the bane of a voice 
teacher’s profession. But its problems 
can be in due time overcome. The good 
pupil depends upon the teacher for high 
standards of material and performance. It 
is up to the teacher to be well versed 
in this important branch of the art of 
singing. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

The following proposed Amendments to 
By-Laws have been acted upon favorably 
by the board of directors and the execu- 
tive committee and will be submitted to 
the membership for ratification at the an- 
nual business meeting to be held in Chi- 
cago on Wednesday, December 29, 1948. 
In conformance with requirements of By- 
Laws Article 8, Section 1, (Amendments) 
a copy of these proposed amendments is 
herewith made available to each member 
of the National Association. 





ARTICLE II—Section 2. 

“Any man or woman actively engaged 
in the profession, having had training 
and experience adequate to qualify as a 
teacher of singing, (five (5) years con- 
tinuous teaching being the minimum re- 
quirement) and who is an AMERICAN 
CITIZEN of unquestioned professional 
and personal probity, shall be eligible to 
membership.” 





ARTICLE IX—Section 1. 

“There shall be assessed and payable, 
by all members, regular annual dues of 
Six Dollars ($6.00), same to be paid at 
time of application for membership and 
on January ist of each succeeding year 
of such affiliation. Dues paid by appli- 
cants whose memberships shall have been 
completed on or after November ist of 
any given year shall apply in full to the 
following year as well. Date of member- 
ship completion shall be that on which 
the Treasurer mails out membership 
cards.” 


NON-MEMBER BULLETIN 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Numerous requests have been made by 
non-member teachers for an opportunity 
to subscribe to The Bulletin. The execu- 
tive committee has authorized the creat- 
ing of a special subscription list for those 
teachers not eligible for immediate mem- 


bership in the association because of their 
lack of the required 5-year consecutive 
teaching experience, stipulated in the by- 
laws. Subscription fee will be $1.50 per 
year beginning with the January-Febru- 
ary 1949 issue. Further details regarding 
this plan will be released at the coming 
annual meeting in Chicago. 








CONSONANTAL DETERRENCE 


(Continued from Page 8) 
of inhalation. As a result the rigid jaw 
is an accomplished fact before the tone 
starts and the individual immediately en- 
counters difficulties. When this type of 
breath-taking is evident, it is well to 
scrutinize head position, body position and 
the entire breath activity to determine if 
there are contributing causes in these 
areas. Usually it must be explained that 
the lower jaw swings downward in a 
hinge-like movement with the “hinge” 
being right in front of the ears. It is in 
this area that we feel the release, the point 
of the chin moving on an angle toward 
the chest rather than describing a per- 
pendicular line as many attempt. 

After the subject accomplishes a free 
opening several times, certain devices may 
be used. However, it is important to re- 
member this fact. There are no fool-proof 
exercises or magic cure-alls. Any device may 
be made ineffective by wrong usage. It is 
important that the individual’s concept of 
tone and tone production be clarified 
where reiteration of efforts demonstrate 
to the teacher that the attempts are op- 
posed by natural laws of voice production. 
At its best a device allows a thought to 
work during the period that it brings 
about a temporary release from over- 
tension. 


Of all the components of DICTION, it 
appears that ARTICULATION is the one 
element which remains most nearly the 
same in both speech and song. Conse- 
quently benefits gained in one are trans- 








ferable to the other and for this reason 
either one becomes a teaching aid for the 
other. 

Throughout this paper we have been 
discussing a phase of vocal activity. To 
serve such a purpose a part is often argu- 
mentatively removed from a functional 
whole but it is expedient to remember that 
such mental dissection does not establish 
that part as an entity. Therefore, this 
parting thought—let no one forget that 
real singing does not begin until separate 
skilis are finally synthesized into a con- 
tinuous pattern representative of the fin- 
ished song. 

(NotTE): Digest of paper given by the author 
representing. NATS at the Illinois Music Edu- 


cator’s Annual Conference, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Ill., Feb. 21, 1948.) 


VOCAL WORKMANSHIP 


(Continued from Page 4) 

Space prohibits a more detailed dis- 
course about the details of such a plan. 
These will vary greatly from teacher to 
teacher and will certainly vary from stu- 
dent to student. I do feel that most sing- 
ers will not have a ghost of a chance of 
developing the excellence that will insure 
lasting success unless some such plan of 
vocal workmanship is used. In fact, it be- 
comes a must in this country where all 
but the financially blessed cannot see the 
vocal teacher often enough to permit him 
to be the only workman. In short, it is the 
ability to give one’s self a lesson every 
hour on the hour that will help student 
and teacher alike. I am most anxious to 
emphasize the fact that some such plan 
can be applied to any vocal method that 
will bear the scrutiny of analysis. It is not 
a vocal theory, but a plea for the frank 
coupling of every theory with a working 
plan which will put one’s endeavor in or- 
der so that it may make progress and, at 
the same time, be free for more endeavor. 


Note: Paper delivered at Eastern District 
Meeting, Newark, N. J., June 17, 1948. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(Continued from Page 2) 
(The fourth in a series) 

member teachers to students who are 

moving to different locations through- 

out the country, has been going on 
since the beginning. 

But this does not constitute the entire 
picture. The committee on supplemental 
music studies for the vocal student (Wil- 
liam Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman) 
has made a most comprehensive report, 
previously published in The Bulletin, 
which will soon be released formally as a 
guide to supplemental study for the stu- 
dent. Also a complete and constructive 
report was concluded some time ago by 
the committee on practice requirements 
(Stanley Deacon, Kansas City, Mo., chair- 
man) which will prove a source of great 
helpfulness in this particular field. An- 
other project now under consideration is 
the conducting (regionally) of student 
auditions with the purpose of offering 
career assistance. 

An excellent report on the vocal situ- 
ation on the radio was compiled by a spe- 
cial committee under the chairmanship 
of Burton Garlinghouse, Akron, Ohio, and 
because of the wide scope of constructive 
recommendations contained therein, the 
executive committee still has under con- 
sideration the type of program which 
could be initiated to put same into an 
actual working project. 

However, the greatest benefit of all is 
still to be mentioned. Many teachers who 
by reason of personal fame as artists 
or outstanding success as teachers do 
not feel the need of an organization to 
further their interests. But the deep and 
lasting satisfaction of knowing that their 
influence and experience extends beyond 
their four studio walls, and that through 
the National Association they can effec- 
tively “leave their mark upon their 
time”, is the greatest value of all. 

We all feel better, feel more useful and 
more important if we are contributing to 
the progress of our great work. Therefore 
through written articles in The Bulletin, 
through papers and participation in our 
regional and national forums, we share 
the benefit of our experience for the prog- 
ress of all. 

As a closing paragraph, I quote from 
the cover of our brochure: “This Associ- 
ation offers to the vocal teachers of 
America a forum where all matters per- 
taining to their welfare and advancement 
can be considered and acted upon, thus 
presenting opportunity for the coope- 
rative stabilization and extension of voice 
education in all its phases.” 

This Association and its program needs 
no defense. But we repeat to all the mem- 
bers the invitation to become active par- 


REGIONAL NEWS 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Colorado: Berton Coffin, University of Colo- 
radio, Boulder, Mrs. Georgia B. Ellyson, 
Woman's College, Denver 

Kansas: Dr. Robert M. Taylor, State College, 
Hays, Harold A. Decker, University of Wichita. 
Wichita 

New Mexico: Karl H. Moltman, Highlands 
University, Las Vegas 

Oklahoma: Paul T. Klingstedt, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Elise McClana- 
han, Oklahoma College of Women, Chickasha 

Texas: Roy J. Johnson, East Texas State Col- 
lege, Commerce, Bruce Spencer King, Universi- 
ty of Houston, Houston 

Utah: Walter Welti, Utah State College, 
Logan, Mrs. Allie W. Clark, Provo. 

There also will be vocal programs of impor- 
tance and taste by the following artists: How- 
ard R. Dill, tenor, Amarillo College, Amarillo, 
Tex.; Wm. C. Rice, tenor, Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kans.; Mavis Douglas, soprano, San 
Angelo College, San Angelo, Tex.; Floyd 
Townsley, tenor, Genevieve Taliaferro, con- 
tralto, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
The a cappella Choir of Southwestern Bap- 
tist Seminary, Jno. Campbell Wray, con- 
ductor, will be heard in a group of selections 
and an evening Student Recital will be sung by 
Marjorie McClung, soprano, North Texas State 
College, Denton; Myra Lee McNeill, soprano, 
Texas Christian University, Forth Worth; Mar- 
jorie Murphy, soprano, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Fort, Worth; Verda Lee Adams, soprano, 
Baylor University, Waco; Olive Hallmark, 
soprano, Southern Methodist University, Dallas ; 
Sandra Barnette, soprano, University of Texas, 
Austin; Clare Maddox, soprano, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton. 

This is indeed an inspiring program of events 
of which the Southwestern District should be 
proud. Further reference to this meeting will 
be made in the January-February issue of 
The Bulletin. 


* * a 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


John Lester, Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, Montana and _ representative-at-large, 
Northwestern District, reports at the conclu- 
sion of the vocal clinics held during Montana 
Music Week, that a small but successful Na- 
tional Association vocal forum was organized 
on the campus on July 30. Twelve members 
were in attendance and a high degree of in- 
terest in the subjects presented and in the work 
of the association was evidenced. Lack of furth- 
er details prohibits a more complete review of 
this meeting. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 


(September 30, 1948) 
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ticipants. In that direction, lies the true 
benefit of membership. 


Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD DeYOUNG, President 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
2? Mrs. Marie, 31 Curtis Place, Maplewood, 
N.. 5. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Abercrombie, Mrs. Eleanor, Music Dept., A.P. 1, 
Auburn, Ala. 
Clary, Mrs. Martha M., 511 E. Laurent St., Opelousas, 


a. 
Edwards, Mr. Julian Pringle, Box 1533, Montgomery, 
A 


a. 

Hamlin, Mrs. William J., 2104 Jackson St., Alexan- 
dria, La. 

Kiviniemi, M. Aimo J., 1079 Duncan Ave., Lexington, 


Ky. 

McClure, Mr. J. Clarendon, P. O. Box 156, Mobile 

2, Ala. 

Sandrock, Miss Gertrude M., N. E. Jun. Coll. of LSU, 
Monroe, La. 

Soulé, Mrs. Edith, 929 Barracks St., New Orleans 16, 


La 
Witt, Mr. David H., First Methodist Church, Laurel, 
Miss. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Vornholt, Mr. Dan E., East Caroline Teachers Coll., 
Greenville, N. € 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Hyle. Mrs. Lucille C., 1545 Parkview Ave., Whiting, 


nd. 

Hunter, Mrs. Jane Ogden, 324 North Lorel Ave., 
Chicago 44, Ill. 

Ohl, Mr. Ferris E., 24 Maplewood Ave., Tiffin, Ohio 

Sapp. Mr. Ralph E., 745 Maple Ave., Miamisburg, 
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Scheidt, Mrs. Nina M., West Delta River Dr., Rt. 1, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Scott, Mrs. Jeanne, 1512 Perry St., Columbus 1, Ohio 

— M. Fidelian, $.S.N.D., 6300 West Main, Belle- 
ville, : 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Walker, Mr. Millard Charlton, Box 1784, U. of Minn., 
Duluth 5, Minn. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Angell, Mr. Warren M., Faculty Apts., O.B.U., Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 

Barrett, Mr. James H., 104 E. 16th, Hutchinson, Kans. 

— Mr. Howard Roy, Jr., 3405 Monroe St., Amaril- 
oO, Tex. 

Franseé,. Mr. Gabriel, 1400 Cottage Ave., Brownwood, 


ex. 
a Mrs. Mildred Betzer, Ripley Apt. 1, Cushing, 
kla. 


Kyle, Mrs. Maude D., 4513 Cole Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Lyall, Mr. Jack L., Box 68, Adm. Bldg., O.B.U., Shaw- 


nee, Okla. 
Moltmann, Mr. Karl H., Highlands Univ., Las Vegas, 


Neiswender, Mr. Charles, Westland Vista, Rt. 3, Ed- 
mond, Okla. 

Nelson, Mr. Russel C., Arkansas State Teachers Coll., 
Conway, Atk. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Hopper, Mrs. Maude Conley, 812 East Aloha St., 
Seattle 2; Wash. 
Tack, Mr. Ormal E., 3028 Pine, Longview, Wash. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 


~——_ Mr. Leonard, 76 17th St., Hermosa Beach, 
alif. 
Eden, Miss Hazel, 4307 Burns Ave., Hollywood 27, 


Calif. 

McMurray, Mrs. Orrin Kip, 2357 Le Conte Ave., Berk- 
eley 9, Calif. 

Vennard, Mr. William, 3805 South Hope St., Los An- 
geles 37, Calif. 

bale" Miss Eiizabeth, 701 Pine St., San Francisco 8, 
Calif. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Boldenweck, Miss Elizabeth L., 823 Humboldt Ave., 
Winnetka, Ill. 

Byler, Miss Dorothea, Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, S. D. 

Gittord, Miss Clementine, Macalester College, 1600 
Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Hoffman, Mrs. Olga, 4042 South Sixth St., Newton, 
iowa 

Huntington, Mrs. F. W., 835 Burr Road, San Antonio, 


ex. 

Johnson, Mr. Merion, State Teachers College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mayfield, Miss Alpha, Soutinern College of Fine Arts, 
911 Lovett Blvd., Houston 6, Tex. 

Raymond, Miss Rita, 1215 Carnegie Hall, 56th St. & 
7th Ave.. New York 19, N. Y. 

Schlick, Mr. Ernest, Public Schools, Sauk Falls, Minn. 

Stubbs. Mis. Dorothy M., 512 N. Rogers St., Waxa- 
hachie, Tex. 


